CHAPTER Y
THE  REFORM   OF   PARLIAMENT
1830-1833
CATHOLIC emancipation proved to be the death-blow o!
the Wellington Government. The old parties had gone
to pieces. Canning's death fatally interrupted the
natural evolution of a new order. Canning had
attracted to himself the more progressive of the Tories
and the more moderate of the Whigs. His own toryism
still clinging to him like the outer integument of a
chrysalis, made him the opponent * of parliamentary
reform. But this antagonism was accidental, not
organic. Canning was not the man to regard the
parliamentary system of 1827 as perfect. In those
days, as the crafty Croker officiously reminded him
during the crisis which followed the retirement of Lord
Liverpool, the Tory aristocracy controlled about 200
seats in the House of Commons and the Whigs about
70. Croker accordingly urged him to consider "how
impossible it was to do anything satisfactory towards a
Government in this country without the help of the
aristocracy." To this Canning instantly replied:
" Whether in or out of office I will not act (as I never